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I. The Scope of the Inquiry 


In reply to a questionaire sent out by the Committee of Six,'informa- 
tion was received from one hundred and six educational institutions, which 
may be classified as follows: 


ETS oa 5 iis sb bein sss ds sheseeiweseceesseues 39 
CO 6 ack widinsnctaveocsseekesnotsnuresec’ 60 
Technical and professional schools.............. 7 

KT, “GegeeeOnis SO RIGA 6 ooh 0 5 nv scavseninoaccaves 16 
THSHEUUONS “IOP WORDEN. . 666k s cecicccccccerseces 5 
COMME ices iesiesdvevetusccsaveveveued 85 

TEL, StGGE NMMOORE © 6s oii kas sc awsreey Severs ceecee 31 
Denominational institutions .............e+eee0- 47 
Private (non-state, non-denominational)........ 28 





1. The members of the committee are: 


Joseph Swain, Chairman, Adelaide L. Lock 

President Swarthmore College. Professor Wellesley College. 
Henry Churchill King, William L. Bryan, 

President Oberlin College. President Indiana University. 
William DeWitt Hyde, Wallace N. Stearns 

President Bowdoin College. Professor Wesley College. 
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To these 106 must be added 38 other institutions from which partial 
information was secured, of which three are universities with associated 
colleges, making in all 144. For the better understanding of this report we 
insert here the questions submitted on the blanks sent to the institutions: 


1. Supported by state funds or by private endowment............+.+. Denem- 
inational (under auspices of what church) or non-sectarian........ aeeuese 


2. Number of students enrolled in degree-giving departments in 1904-5, 1905-6 














waeeewes --+» Number of students in non-degree-giving departments..........+. 
MEN | WOMEN 
Church | Church | Church Church Total 
Members | Preferred | Members Preferred 
DO roo - 
Medical, Pharmacy....|... 
ae eae sana 
EOE ncces ences cueebenes we | 
Engineering. .........-|... 
rere oe 
ID s ecéeescouccas 
|) sre as 
Academy .........-0+ 
Miscellaneous......... 

















4. What addresses on religious subjects, scripture reading, prayers, etc., are 
regularly provided for in the institution and what official support, financial or other- 


wise, do the services receive from the institution? ....... éetbaddasdabéuscesaanes 

5. Have you a university or college chapel? ....... - Is any record kept of 
attendance? ........ Does attendance count? ........ What arrangements 
DW VO BO - UIE GUMEIE 6 ka kesccecsiciducersewessencdecadene waaeued What 
is the nature of your chapel exercises? .........sseeee0. eveccecccescccesecccocs 
Is attendance compulsory? ........ If so, what is the penalty for absence? 


6. What courses are offered in the curriculum along the line of moral and 


religious education (including courses in ethics)? ...... aneude tennant eovast sates 
eieeeassrew esate .... Are such courses prescribed? ........ If elective, by what 
per cent of those to whom offered were they elected in 1904-5? ......... eee 
1905-6? ......+++++- How many teachers have you in this line of work? ........ 


How many are specialists? ........ How many combine this with the teaching of 
other subjects? ...ccccscces 


7. The success of this work as evidenced by: (1) Attendance. ............0. 
3) AGU TORRE. Scans tecceceséccacnsesincsessswa 


8 If a church school, do you offer courses or lectures on the history, polity, 
etc., of the governing denomination? ............ 


9. What is now being done in your college or university by the students them- 
selves (guilds, societies, leagues, Christian associations, etc.)? .....csseceeccecses 


CORO O Oe eee REE O EHH HEHEHE EEE HHS HET EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE Eee Ee EEEEEeee eeee 


10. What is being done by the several denominations or local churches (pas- 
tors, Bible chairs, lectureships, etc.)? ..... PUTT TTITITITT TTS TTTiTTiriTrer TTT TTT 
chees cn kawenswend UUEPDECROED? na co henesdsuncabes duéuequesdeedeacune Success of 
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11. Will you send us accompanying this any circulars, pamphlets or circular 
letters bearing on moral and religious life, issued by the university or its organiza- 
tions or by any of the abeve institutions; also a catalogue of the college or univer- 
sity. 


13. Which agencies in your case are proving most valuable? .........++se+ 


14. What prohibitory regulations have you governing the conduct of students, 


e. g., do you prohibit the use of tobacco and intoxicating drinks by the students? 
coecenee If so, do you find these regulations effective? ........ If not, what 
methods do you use to reduce to the minimum these and other evils? ........ 
Do you find student government able to deal with evils incident to student life? 


eeeeeeeee 


Il. The Growth of the Schools 


The report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1905 lists for 1903-4, 607 universities, colleges, and technical 
schools with an aggregate enrollment of 118,029. There was a 
steady advance in attendance during the fifteen years prior to 
that date, the annual increase being about four and one-half per 
cent. At the time this report was prepared the year was too 
young for reliable statistics, but computing the past biennium 
by the previous record, the present aggregate attendance of these 
same institutions is 130,000. While a few, even of the best in- 
stitutions, show a slight falling off—due in some cases to advanced 
requirements——the replies show substantial gains, and the present 
year will be up to :f not above previous records. 

These figures do not include normal, commercial, and other 
separate professional schools, since these did not fall within the 
scope of this paper. Letters were sent to 432 of the 607 insti- 
tutions, 


Returns on church affiliation are scattering, comparatively few 
institutions furnishing information, and in many instances data 
are furnished by student organizations, notably the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In a few cases, as the University of North 
Dakota, and Mount Holyoke College, the registration blank pro- 
vides opportunity for this item, it being left to the will of the 
student whether or not he will answer. Fragmentary reports, 
however, are creditable: 
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Institution. Arts Medicine = Law | Eng. Masic | Acad. | Total No. 








Carthage .. 
Cincinaatt....sc22. 
Rs canenccnndan ie 
CRD 6 00s céndvnss cours 
Cornell . 
Earlham . 
Hedging... .ccsccoss cose 
Iowa University........... 
pe a 
{ones Hhpkins. . saad 
Jaine University.. Eeeuel ans 
MG. ns aw wad encnctas 
Muhlenberg. ............. 
Ohio State University..... 
We ti cdcevedacacuusweses 
Pennsylvania College..... 
MOGMIONE  iscsiccuukiiweses 
St. Francis Zavier......... 
St. Johns College.......... wetaen 
St. Stevens College... .... 
IIR 3 xaccnneiewendenad 
SRE + 6 5 aiiaeveacees 
Trinity U niversity. . benacenes 
Union College... ..... ... 
Washington College...... 
Washington & Jefferson...: 
Western Reserve.......... 
Whiteworth College...... 






































11,497 out of an enrollment of 1,758. Blank spaces indicate that there are ne 
returns for those departments. 


It seems proper to mention here a few notable instances in 
which the prosecution of a thorough canvass has demonstrated the 
practicability of securing the facts as to church relations. 























| MEN | WOMEN Pes ‘ 

Institution | Year| | Total ¢|_ch. Ch. crete ne Le? neti 

|  — Mt! Memp. Pref.|Memb. Pref.) “OTS eo 
Univ. of Cin.| | | | 
(Arts&Eng.)| 4-5| 963 | 146 56, 181 «60, 443. [+ 156 | ...... re eee 
Illinois....... |} 45 | 3,729 18 59) 564 «cosh ee BRU cccos 62.6 32 
Indiana......| 5-6 | 1,684 | 305 ....| 241 eh Bere Peery 
Towa......0-| 45 | 1,560 598 488) 352 125) 1,563 | 10 | 27-3) 97.25 57 

| 5-6 | 1,813 716 568) 402 127; 1,813 5—1 } 27-3 | GH ih..cc cece 
Michigan... 5-6 | 4,180 (1754 mete) 366 174; 3,402 | 359—8 | 477—47| 81.3 )........ 
Missour..... -| 5-6 | 1,894 [1033 451 eo--| 1,484 | 211 | 199 78.3 21 
Kansas......... Seni st Peet: at 71.6| 23 





1 First entry—number of men; second=number of women, 


lll. What the Universities and Colleges are Doing 


In the majority of the institutions, including many technical 
schools, courses are offered which bear on religious and moral 
education. English Bible, Hebrew history, Greek New Testa- 
ment, Church history, ethics, philosophy, and philosophy of re- 
ligion, are the favored studies, while not a few universities and 
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colleges, as Syracuse, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, California, 
have flourishing departments of Semitic languages and literature, 
In 


Hellenistic Greek, Christian literature, and cognate studies. 
many cases too, the university group includes a theological semin- 
ary whose privileges are open to all students who wish to profit 
therefrom, as Boston, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and Northwestern, 
and in other cases such privileges are secured by agreement with 
affiliated or co-operating schools, as in Columbia University, and 
the Universities of Pennsylvania, California, and North Dakota. 
The following table states approximately the instruction offered: 








Institution. 





| er 
AllegHeRy.. 20. sewcccs 
RRRIEE cen e's'c ceseicesen 
Baldwin.. > sige 


eS eee, —— 





Brigham Young"...... 
Pe eee 2 
tb ~ tamale 
Buchtel.. 





m 
Chicago University... 


eee eee Kes 


Clark (Cold.)..oscscsc0s 
COISGUR: . oc secreesrerss 
Colorado i gd on 
Colorado College.. 

Columbia. 

Cornell University.. 
ee See 
DONOR .¢ o005 ceseces 
TMD 55s evseevenscees 
NEE.) <5 9scesncees 

BAl@O.- ..ccccccces © tre 
Rare, 
} Anomci | Washington 
Hampden-Sidney 


Hedding 
Hillsdale 
DNR cn Gannségmns beeen 
Idaho University... 


Illinois University.. whee cain 


Illinois College...... ; 
Indiana ba gud 
Iowa University... 
Iowa College........... 
— Hopkins ....... 
ansas Universit 


Kenyon.......-++++e00e Secos 


Knoxville......-++-++0- 
Lawrence.........- ‘ 
McKendre.. 

Maine University. 
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1 Book of Mormon also studied. 
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ae <6) gclec#l . 1.01 S tal. |aieeoe 
Institution. g&] -& 5s 31% 1s |SE.] © legis] = 
asia. LAs! c2 | cL S ts—] .< lc SiG ola 
38 |ov Rta Orlaa| = la pele oka | a 
Marlette. ...2026 ccccceleccces he Re Se Se ee xxj....| xx a! 
ren erry erry SS Wenner Séduclonctechisscbecsaes oe ee 
Michigan University..; x x @ . Ei ncudieeres x eet B hicos 
AUG. «a cee ceoeecese seeslecees xx . xx x | xx}... --| 1 
Minnesota University.. EZ feecccclecccecfocecce x “i = . 
Mississippi University. K_ ococeccee] oo ce cefeccsccleccece ae 
i Missouri University. x ee. 
Mount Holyoke.. x 
Mublenberg...... ae xx 
Nebraska University x 
Nevada University... mae 
New York University x 
Northwestern Univ.... x |. 
Northwestern College. are 
No. Carolina Univ.... seoeks 
Notre Dame........... x 
No. Dakota University}......]......]....+. a x x}. 
» CONE n04 ssenasnenes SES EP ESeey eee x x x - 
f Ohio State University.}...... i eae pea) Pees a x t oe 
Ohio Wesleyan........|...... x EK Jecoceclocesse x | x] x}. 3 j.... 
Oklahoma University..|......]...... a eee OS a nee SARE 
Oregon University....|...... Si: Bacnedbecccetbeaacatieeawa x} x|.. ai 3 
Quachita 4 ‘ ‘ x a ee aE Sl 
DEED o covsecdaccaces Lekeun scoceel BE x | se Ch... 
eee i Kies aT 3 
Pennsylvania Univ....|  X |.esecs|---++- Sexe cas x Bioccclesedivecshicass BB iisace 
Pennsylvania College..|......]...... ee Se SEE F WEE ccalécadlsaa dace sl aneine 
Penn. State College. ..|......]...... D. Eeasectiocanes Svoewe'é SET WR NR a ROR Sis) ee 
5 PRS os turevekecenshtecbe watac © Eseeed x x | ae , 
WHO ink cc ceawadss cidecsdab wos: See SRE Saee x yg eee eel ee ee |) 
Randolph-Macom. .....jcccccdl -coecdecccce pécesel ME [ecceccleaschieccicescinecaiess al  iieee 
pO EERIE, SER) a ES Lee x xx x eccele 1} 1 
Ripon... . +s... ccccoel = x x : ro Mae 
pS eee TP ‘Ivecons QW Ea ccclecscBeanslecest ane 
R. I. Agi. College......|....+.]...... x POP SRE Ree eee te ae ey ee oe 
ee See “ae ee See x Bivaccl cschectsieence 2 oS 
St. Francis Xavier..... eases beceoeh a= eae conegell ME Becoct SIE Ba scaleks ciediclnce 
Se. TOON: we coeseconceb esses .-. «| Two] hout|s a wieek foir sejnior|s, |....|....}... 
St. LMAWTERCO. 0000 ccorscelo cece See capmenaliolb eka ee xa: | ae | a ee 
pO Rees ee ee Seer See Seen eer > | eae Sees SR ee ee De 
NS RPE Some SER SEE) REET! PS xx x 5 SF. |) ee 
pe peers LA eiete x xx x éua | oe 
acon, See x x x x x x x oocle oy Te 
exas University......}...... ee ae ee ee x x <“ 4; 3 
BO reorecc ss cuscccevetel acces beveccbsccseclesesas ee Sivessbierdl Sica ee oe 
Trinity University.. Seu cneseBcnecsbaacaecivaceediesenac > | SAE) A Se Tf Se 
OO RE xx . Bikes 
Utah University . oR ere 
Vanderbilt.. Siccctesoch Mhvcact ess 
VAGGRE. cnsccce BB bcc cle .ccfpccchoel SE OS 
Va. Christian..... E fe ccchee o dina diadwe 
Washington Univ wee | a he 
Washington Colleg Bees 5 5 2 
Washington Univ.. x }- ek 
Washington & Jeffe xx |. 7 
Waynesberg xx |}. ah 
Wallinch «nGcccseaecads xf. me 
Wellesley......... x}. 5 
WON ics vicdeas cases x}. aa 
Western Reserve Univ x}. 
W. Virginia University x}. 
WRI vince cccwcsae ee x}. 
Wisconsin University... ae po SY SER SO ee) 
WOMMIGIN. ov ceveccceccs — a ee ert eel ee ee 
Whitworth ... . SE USE leccckececiacosl On 2 
} (| one Wanase Si Sk vachiccel: Biicccbeacs 
eS eee Fre See RS Re | ee 
Two cross marks (xx) indicate that subject is prescribed at least in 
Work in Philosophy is offered by practically all universities and co 
The relative popularity of the several studies seems to be: 
Ethics, English Bible, philosophy (offered by practically all col- 
leges), Christian evidences, Bible history and philosophy of re- 
ligion (a tie), Hebrew, theology, New Testament Greek and 
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church history (a tie),—the proportion of the first three being 
434% 

The personnel of the teaching staff is not so strong in numbers 
or specialization as other departments in the College group (see 
Table iii). The largest number reported as taking part in re- 
ligious instruction is ten teachers, and of this ten only one is re- 
ported as a specialist. The largest number of special teachers 
reported in any single institution is five and the majority of the 
reports show that the subjects bearing most directly on religious 
instructions are divided among other departments. One-half of 
the reports included a statement of progress made. Of this num- 
ber two-thirds were favorable; only three institutions reported 
unsatisfactory results, in two of which the work is prescribed. In 
two-thirds of Schools reporting favorably the work is required. 
~ In institutions requiring work, the order of preference is Bible, 
ethics, (a close second), and Christian evidences. 

Returns of the past year from fourteen institutions show that 
elective courses are taken by 14 per cent to 41 per cent of the 
eligible students ; the gains for the year ranged from 3 per cent to 
ten per cent; only one institution recording a decline, two-tenths 
of 1 per cent, i. e.—about even. 

In only twelve instances were courses offered along the line of 
denominational history and doctrine, and in half of these the work 
was in connection with a theological seminary or department. 

An interesting plan has been in operation for several years at 
the University of Kansas. A regular number of the University 
News-Bulletin announces “The University of Kansas Bible In- 
stitute.” A summer session of four days or more is held, par- 
ticipated in by the members of the University staff and other edu- 
cators. In the circular Chancellor Strong says, “It has seemed 
to the University management that a state university should seek 
to be useful as far as possible to all the vital interests of the state. 
The University of Kansas has felt, therefore, that it was proper 
for it to assist in an unsectarian way, both its students and the 
public in general interested in Bible study and in the study of 
important social and religious questions.” The clergy of Law- 
rence to the number of thirteen, representing the Baptist, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian, United Presbyterian, German Methodist, United Brethren, 
Friends, C2tholic, and Unitarian denominations, signed a reso- 
fution deciaring their cordial co-operation with the Institute. 











| 
| 
| 
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universities and colleges. 


Chapel Services 


The difficulties attendant upon the providing of suitable 
religious services vary with the nature and needs of the several 
The following table represents exist- 
ing conditions (see questions under 5 in the form of inquiry). 
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: Chapel 
Institutions. gaiett Chapel| Chapel| Re- Penalty Remarks 
quired 
MOONE, scensacwesens x x R Ww 
| ETS ear aa x x D Da. 
a a ee x x x Da. 
BOGE 00 0c ccccccvcscces x x me 0 Wap asmnduaanaticaom 
See od x snone bucwdata cuadebice sine at aks dase waa 
x x Ss Da. 
ee eee Da. Wes 

; ed. p. m. 
BROWS 002 -ccocscceces x x A Da.} Preach. Mug. 
pe eer x x Ss Da. 

COPERORD co ccccccccces x x x Da. 

COMCMIGRED cos cccccnee ~ Einxeunsabisnewaiuckad 4a week. 
Cs necenta<csane x Vespers. 
Colorado College...... x 4 times a week. 
Colorado University.... x a. 

Columbia Teach. Coll.. x .| Sage Fund. 
Cornell University..... x Da. 

pediceca. eS ae x x Da. 

Denison.. eben ataus x x Da. 
Earlham..........+.+.- Pastor x x Da. 

I soe deka cancciaee President x x Da. 

EE cnc tanh veen 60nd x x Da. Mng. Evg. 
Hampden-Sidney...... x x Da. 

OS ee Bo  incscdnasdudaccsdcnhilundaadet et encameane 
Hedding..... x Da. 

Hilladale .... x i _ 

‘ a. 1 pd. a week 
Re ee : x for Bible Study. 
Idaho University...... ° -| Occasional. 
Illinois College........ Da. 

Iowa University........ $ 
Iowa College .. ee Da. Sunday 
a. 


McKendree.. 
Maine University... 


Soeni Holyoke.. 
Minnesota University.. 
uhblenberg............ 
Northwestern Univ... 
Northwestern College.. 
North Dakota Univ.... 





GHONIE. cnccncccvaccens baene 


Oregon University. 


Ohio State University. woe 


Ouachita 





Pennsyivania —- 

omona. = 
Princeton.. sade 
aan ecece 
Rockford .........+++++ 





Pee 
quay University... 
























nea aOs es President x 





De D4 D4 Dd Dd DG DS BS Dd Dd Bd Bd DS De bd DS Dd Bd Dd Be De Dd Dd De bd Od Od dO 
































Da. Mo, Sermon 
Da. 


Da. 
‘Da Mng. and Bvg 


Av. att. 500. 
Da. Wily. Addr. 


Da. inc. Sun. 
W. Address. 


Da. i inc. Sun. 
Da. inc. Sua. 


a. 
Da. Mng. & Evg. 
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eee Pulpit Re- 
Institutions. Remarks, 
Supplies | cord Chap.|Cred. Penalty 
quired 
MEOMOR..; 335 cvsscaeeel Inter-den.| x x Se ee ORS 
Vanderbilt. Ceekeeweeuce x x x 
WEBER. «0665050000000 Non-Res.}| x x x x aan” Penalty. 
WE: CRBURD: ocx cetecb cvesepeswst a Pm Pear es x x Da. 40 minutes. 
MMOINMAO BINT. ccidde cows vaccksdbénees © Bicucsdietededagersvens Da. Clergy of Cty 
Washington College...}............ E diseves Ec Necceva aD ecaeascusan + veseuss 
Wash. and Jefferson....|............ ey See x x Be eceeer nes nvccesscees 
Wash. State Conege. .}.....s50-cccskeoee cs ST  Tivccecl<seaeelenedsdk chee tinadtonbsenesctaconns 
SR LR a en x x D Da. 
Wellesley...... Non-Res. |...... SB Giices [eeesceltsgivecarses Da. Sun, Mng. and Brg. 
Western Reserve Univ Non-Res. a Pre eae x x Da. 
SBD ois. ys ccccicosclivesveesvend ae ee x x R Da. 
Whitworth............. rt Ae ay eee x x D Da. Inc. Sunday, 
Williams............ Mpreasarte |X [ess], x A Da. Sun. ag. 8 Bvg. 
4 | gee shecesnaleseens cocccccccoce| MO. SUN. Vespers 
icons = livcaenwisvn dowcavers Da. Sun. Service. 
sachin x x A Da. 








In New York University chapel attendance is required of collegiate students 
except Seniors. For fifteen absences the student writes a theme (800-1,000 words) 
on a moral or religious subject assigned by the Chancellor, for which work credit is 
given. Two failures to hand in such themes are counted a failure in term examina- 
tion. 


R = Reprimand; D = Demerit; A = Same as absence from classes; S = Sus- 
pension; W = Weekly; Da = Daily. 


It will clearly appear that this feature will depend on a num- 
ber of conditions: whether or not students room in dormitories; 
whether attendance is local or from a distance; whether or not 
local churches are accessible and efficient; and the degree of co- 
operation between university or college and town or city. In 
some instances, as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Vassar, the University 
Sunday service is the great evening service and citizens attend. 
Such co-operation lightens the burden of the city churches and 
results in one large service taking the place of scattering smaller 
ones. In a few cases, as Iowa Agricultural College, distance 
prompts a Sunday morning service. Expense is met by appro- 
priation from College funds. Wherever practicable authorities 
favor the union of students and citizens and discourage whatever 
might hinder, 


In a few cases, as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, the conduct of wor- 
ship is supported by special endowment and is regarded as a 
department of university or college work. In a number of in- 
stitutions, e. g., Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Missouri, 
support is from college funds. Vested choirs and other features 
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add to the dignity and profit of the service. Worthy of mention 
are the numerous elegant chapels erected primarily for purposes 
of worship, as, Harvard, Williams, Vassar, Washington and Lee, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., and Notre Dame. 

Mid-week prayer meetings and Sunday vespers are common, 
generally on the initiative of the student-body but aided and en- 
couraged by the authorities. The week of prayer and other 
similar annual services are also held, in the majority of cases 
the students taking the initiative. 

Reports favor the college religious service, daily or weekly, 
and, although making it elective cuts down numbers, the service 
continues to be one of the most useful in the academic life. 
The voluntary weekly services at the University of Minnesota 
are noteworthy, the attendance ranging from 300 to 1,200, the 
average being 500; and at the University of Kansas, the average 
attendance being about 800. 

The forms of service are very uniform; (1) Devotional exer- 
cises, as scripture reading and exposition, responsive reading, 
hymns and chants; and address and prayer. In a few cases the 
ritual of some church decides the form. (2) If the service is the 
weekly assembly, a brief devotional service is followed by an ad- 
dress or a musical program, In some instances, as the University 
of North Dakota, the university brings in men of prominence that 
the students and such others as attend may hear the great issues 
of the day discussed by leaders in social, civic, and church life; 
(3) The chapel service is also used as a clearing house, the col- 
lege announcements forming a fixed feature on the program. 
The reports, however, show a tendency to make the daily service 
a religious service, excluding announcements and chance ad- 
dresses by the stranger within the gates. 

In the Universities the tendency is toward voluntary atten- 
dance on religious services, but in the colleges, especially those 
operating under church auspices, chapel attendance is generally 
required, the penalty being reprimand, and for repeated offense 
demerit and even suspension. One college balances off good 
class work and chapel attendance against final term examinations ; 
a few schools recognize the chapel service and mark absences 
accordingly by a system of demerits. In a single instance roll 
call is included as an item in the chapel exercises. 
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The question of the State Universities is coming up with in- 
creasing pertinence. By reason of their strategic position about 
the westward moving centre of population, their avowed purpose 
to train for vocation, and their position at the head of the pub- 
lic school system this class of institutions is showing remarkable 
growth. Of the 130,000 students mentioned above as being in 
attendance at our universities, colleges, and technical schools 
more than 70,000 are in our state schools. According to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1903-4, the 
aggregate enrollment of the ten largest universities not farther 
west than New York was 25,877. The same year the total regis- 
tration of the ten largest state universities—the growth of less 
than forty years—of the country was 28.566. Of the ten largest 
educational institutions of the country that year six were state uni- 
versities. Hampered as they are by the present state of public opin- 
ion, the state universities offer a willing and fruitful field for re- 
ligious education. It is a mistake to suppose that these students 
are what are left after the churches through their own schools 
have claimed their own. These youth are the flower of the land 
and the flower of the church, adherents of the several communions 
whose wards and constant solictude they are. State and church 
are not so much separate things as activities of the same people in 
different fields, 


1V. Student Regulations 


The ban against intoxicating liquors is emphatic ; that against 
the use of tobacco is in general limited to the university or college 
buildings and grounds. In a few instances, as at the University 
of Iowa, the college provides lectures, “The Moral Significance 
of Representative Pursuits in Student Life,” on the physical dan- 
gers resulting from vicious habits and on the essentials of sound 
health. Moral suasion is reported in a single case, and in several 
instances the student is warned that he will be judged by what 
he accomplishes, that he will stand or fall on his merits, and that 
dissipation will meet inevitable penalty in weakened powers. 
The universities legislate less on this point than the colleges, 
though a few of the former also legislate for undergraduates. 
The difficulty lies in the heterogenous character of many of our 
larger institutions. The returns show a tendency toward the 
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belief that “in general prohibitory regulations do not prohibit”. 
After a year’s experience, in which one dormitory is excluded from 
the prohibitory regulations, without legislation against tobacco, 
Swarthmore College testifies to the following gains: 

1. “The students inform us that less tobacco is used than 
before.” 

2. “Greater frankness | etween students and faculty.” 

3. “Great obstacles in the way of self government have been 
removed.” 

It is also their belief that public sentiment will in the main pro- 
hibit the use of liquor among the students. 


Student Government 


The question of student-government appears to be reducing 
itself to co-operation between students and faculty. Experience 
urges against the plan absolutely carried out that: “Students 
are too easy on one another,” lack judgment necessary for final 
decisions on vital questions, and are too easily swayed by impulse 
or influence. 

The returns on this point (see question 14 in the form sent 
out) may be tabulated as follows: 

1. Voting against: Baldwin, Bethel, Bowdoin, Hedding 
Lawrence, Northwestern College. 

2. Tried successfully: Adelphi, Brigham Young, Colgate, 
Colorado College, Cornell, Earlham, Northwestern University, 
Parker (one year’s trial), Randolph-Macon, St. John’s, Texas. 

3. A modified form, co-operative government between stud- 
ents and faculty: Adelphi (Students’ Self-government Asso- 
ciation), Arizona, Brown, Buchtel, Colorado, Davidson, Far- 
go, Kenyon, Mount Holyoke, Swarthmore, Vanderbilt, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson (Honor Exam. system), Washington State 
College, Waynesburg, Western Reserve, Whitford, Whitworth, 
Rochester, on trial in Oberlin. 

In Muhlenberg College a course is offered on a denomination- 
al topic——“The Elements of Religion,” a series of lectures on 
the Augsburg Confession, open to seniors. This course is re- 


quired of Lutherans preparing for the ministry, elective for all 
others. Similarly courses in the Book of Mormon are offered in 


the Brigham Young University. 
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As to which of all these above-named agencies -are proving the 
most useful there is but little diversity of opinion. All are agreed 
that much depends on the personal influence of the several mem- 
bers of the faculties supported by a loyal student body. The 
Christian Associations receive their fair share of praise, with 
but few complaints. Class advisers and proctors are found to be 
especially helpful and a number have testified to the influence 
of the religious services, particularly where brevity and devotion 
are combined to the exclusion of longer and more heterogeneous 
exercises, 

Prohibitions 

On the question of prohibition two-thirds of the replies show 
legislation, the points at issue seeming to be whether (1) a col- 
lege’s jurisdiction shall extend beyond its borders, and (2) to 
what extent personal liberty is expedient. The following table 
will show conditions: 
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V. Student Enterprises 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Of all the various student agencies the Christian Associations 
are by far the largest and most influential. The report for 1905-6 
shows, including universities, colleges, normal and preparatory 
schools in North America, 545 student departments, whose mem- 
bership (36,173) aggregates 28.8 per cent of the enrollment of the 
institutions represented. 

















1904-4 Items. | 1905-6 
| 
— 8 =—_* .. (Rasccecsneseren No. of Associations............ 
(488) 125,511 . Enrollment of Institutions --| @14) 137,256 
(482) LP? ‘Enaxewedstwaneaas Membership(?)...........-.--- (577) 46,620 
er 26,311 Active Membership............. (508) 29,660 
(374 I aber _............... | (416) 19,294 





1In Princeton University the membership is 66 per cent of the enrollment of 
the university. 


The same report shows thirty Association buildings completed 
and a property valuation of nearly a million dollars. Notable 
examples are McGill University ($115,000), Yale ($65,000), 
Princeton ($100,000), Cornell ($60,000), Missouri ($50,000), 
Virginia ($80,000, and Wisconsin ($100,000). At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois also is to be erected the coming year a structure 
to cost $94,000, At Columbia University religious interests centre 
in Earl Hall, whose Secretary is also Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

These figuves are the more significant for the fact that the ser- 
vice rendered is purely voluntary, and carried on in addition to 
duties that make large demands on time and energy. The Chris- 
tian Association arose from the needs of the time. Its scope has 
been enlarged again and again. Some feel that there still exist 
restrictions that limit its effectiveness: still its spirit is broader 
than its declaration, and the policy of the local societies depends 
on the temper and the spirit of the local secretaries. The charac- 
ter of the work varies with the needs of the several schools, but 
the work done by the Association in Cornell University is indica- 
tive of what can be and in many instances is accomplished: “It 
embraces all denominations and creeds. Its work is philantrophic, 
social, moral, and religious. It has personal work classes, Bible 
study, religious meetings, socials, work among the slum boys 
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of Ithaca, and conducts services in four differerit neighborhoods 
near and around Ithaca.” This is the work of a Society having 
seven hundred members. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, organized in 
1881 by field secretaries of Young Men’s Association, numbers 
573 student Associations having an aggregate membership of 
40,000. By the union of the two branches formally concluded in 
the recent conference, these numbers will be largely increased. 


STUDENT LEAGUES, BROTHERHOODS, SOCIETIES, &c. 


In several institutions student societies or guilds have at- 
tempted the solution of the problem. In Cornell University, Ohio 
State University, St. John’s College, and Kenyon College, the 
Episcopal Church is represented by a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. In the University of California the Catho- 
lic students have organized the “Newman Club” and those of 
the Episcopal Church or faith are represented by a “St. John’s 
Club”. In Columbia University are a Churchman’s Association, a 
Lutheran Society, and a Newman Club. 

At the University of Illinois members of the Episcopal Church 
co-operate and maintain a house for boys and a house for girls, 
placing the latter under the supervision of a woman competent to 
be at once a wise friend and a sympathetic companion, thus secur- 
ing an abiding factor in the way of a permanent resident. A sim- 
ilar plan is being conducted by a private person under the auspices 
of the local Presbyterian Church and with the approval of the 
Synod of Illinois. A house with competent supervision is thus 
provided for a limited number of young ladies, and similar enter- 
prises are projected for young men. The Roman Catholic stud- 
ents have organized a “Spalding Club,” the object of which organ- 
ization is partly social and partly religious, bringing the students 
into close touch with the local church, and providing pastoral care 
by the resident priest. At the University of Minnesota similar 
organizations represent the Methodist and Catholic Churches ; and 
a Phillips Brooks Guild exists in the Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University. Working to similar ends are the “Friends Asso- 
ciation” of Swarthmore College, and the women’s guilds in Cor- 
nell University and the University of Colorado. More or less 
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closely related to the Christian Associations are the Volunteer 
Bands established in many of our educational institutions. With- 
in two years, for example, from Yale University eighteen went 
into the foreign field, from the University of Michigan fourteen, 
and from the University of Illinois twelve. 

In a number of institutions social settlement work has been 
organized, as the Social Service League of Brown University and 
the Social Settlement Club in Iowa College. In the University of 
Oregon the Professor of Pedagogy organizes and maintains 
among the students training classes for practical Christian work, 
and in Muhlenberg College student Bible-study has taken form 
in a “Bible Study Society.” In John Hopkins’ University there 
have been organized a number of groups from the University 
departments and classes, taking up the courses offered by the 
Christian Association. Each group of seven or eight has a student 
or faculty leader and meets once a week. 

We may select two Universities, east and middle-west, to il- 
lustrate thorough organization of student activities, although it 
must be borne in mind that University authorities are not only in- 
terested but efficient in co-operation. In Harvard University the 
Phillips Brooks House “Originally designed to extend and unite 
the many scattered undertakings of religion and philanthropy in 
the University,” serves as a kind of Parish House connected with 
the administration of the College Chapel; a center for religious 
meetings and for social and charitable activities. The first floor 
is devoted to rooms for charitable organizations among the 
students, reception parlors, and reading rooms; on the second and 
third floors are rooms expressly arranged for the work of the 
various religious societies. The Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion has for its purpose to unite members of the University in- 
terested in the religious, philanthropic, or other activities which 
center in Phillips Brooks House, without restricting or interfer- 
ing with the work of any individual organization. This Associa- 
tion employs a graduate secretary and a stenographer, who are 
at the service of any of the societies quartered in the House. 
Membership is open to all members of the University. Expenses 
are assured by membership fees and by endowment. Among other 
forms of activity carried on by this society are: (1) Friendly 
visiting for the Associated Charities of Boston and Cambridge ; 
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(2) Home Libraries; (3) Boys’ Club work; (4) Educational 
classes; and (5) miscellaneous local work. Mention ought also 
to be made of the Christian Association, the St. Paul’s (Episco- 
pal) Society, the St. Paul’s Catholic Club, and the Harvard Mis- 
sion, the last named society being organized (1) for the closer 
union of Harvard men in the field, both among themselves and 
with the University, (2) the securing of information from those 
in the field for the use of those at home, (3) securing contribu- 
tions for the support of field workers, and (4) the fostering of 
the spirit of missions within the university itself. The Univer- 
sity Christian Association also has quarters in the Phillips Brooks 
House. The Prospect Union, a working man’s college in Cam- 
bridgeport, and the Social Union, a similar organization in old 
Cambridge, provide further avenues for practical Christian work, 
and the Boston School for Social Workers maintained by Har- 
vard University and Simmons College provides academic train- 
ing in social work. 

2. In the University of Chicago a most complete organiza- 
tion is found. Probably no other American university offers so 
wide a range of electives in Biblical and cognate departments. 
Further, the American Institute of Sacred Literature is now a part 
of the University, and the extensive public lecture courses along 
the several lines of religious education render opportunities al- 
most unlimited. The center of this work is the Haskell Oriental 
Museum with its large and valuable collections. In addition to 
the Board of Preachers under the direction of the University 
chaplain, chapel assemblies and officially conducted Bible classes, 
the students maintain: (1) Christian Association; (2) Student 
Volunteer Band for Foreign Missions whose purpose is to deepen 
missionary interest and to spread missionary knowledge to the end 
that students may become interested in that Work ; (3) the Brown- 
son Club (Catholic) ; (4) Brotherhood of St. Andrew (Episco- 
pal); (5) The Young Woman’s Christian League (correspond- 
ing to the Young Men’s Christian Association); (6) The Wo- 
man’s Union (largely for social purposes; (7) The University 
of Chicago Settlement establishment in the stock yards district, 
with its varied activities. All these agencies operate under the 
general headship of the Christian Union, whose head is a member 
of the Faculty. 
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V1. Church Enterprises and Private Endowments 


(1) Pastoral Relations. Local churches, occasionally sup- 
ported by the controlling denomination as a body, are interesting 
themselves in the religious work of the universities and colleges. 
At the University of Iowa the Congregational State Missionary 
Society supports a student pastor, a special form of student mem- 
bership has been created which secures the benefits of identifying 
interests with the local church without severing the student’s 
home relations. We cite from the Rules of Government of the 
local church in Iowa City: 

“Members of other evangelical churches residing in Iowa City as students in 
educational institutions may be enrolled as student members of this church during 
their residence in the city when recommended by letters from the churches of which 
they are members. Such members when received shall be enrolled on a separate 
roll with the understanding that they do not lose their membership in the churches 


recommending them; during their residence in the city they shall have all the duties 
and privileges of regular members of the church.” 


The Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church adjoining the Uni- 


_ versity of Illinois sends a circular letter to the pastors of the 


state to ascertain the names of the Methodist young men and 
young women who purpose entering the State University. Fur- 
ther inquiry is also made as to the form of service such persons 
can render to the church. On receipt of this information the 
pastor of the church writes to these prospective students offering 
them courtesies and welcoming them to the church community. 
In several institutions, as the University of Texas, resident pas- 
tors serve as chaplains, acting from week to week. At others, 
as Cornell University and the University of Missouri, non-resident 
clergymen carry on these duties. 


(2) Lectureships. Already in a number of instances the 
work is taking on the form of a foundation. At the University 
of Chicago there have been built up within the university group 
a series of divinity houses representative of the several denom- 
inations. Of these, that established under the auspices of the 
Christian Church is perhaps the most widely known. At the 
University of Virginia the John B. Cary Fund provides a Bible 
lectureship. The plan of lectureships’ is on trial in Illinois. A 
wealthy member of the Christian Church left by will a consider- 
able sum, the proceeds of which are for providing an annual 


1 These lectureships are not part of the university werk. 
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course of lectures on some Biblical theme, to be given before the 
various state schools of Illinois. Provision is also made for pub- 
lishing these lectures in permanent form. Thus far the Bondu- 
rant Lecture Fund has met with success and bids fair to be the 
forerunner of other and like enterprises. Similarly at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church provides 
monthly lectures by representative men of the denomination. 


(3) Halls. At the University of Kansas the “Westminster 
House,” established by Presbyterians of the state, affords the ad- 
vantage of a pastorate to their young people in attendance upon 
the university, and provides instruction in Biblical and cognate 
branches for all students who may wish to pursue such a course 
of study. The work is two fold: (1) Instruction in the English 
Bible and other allied branches of religious study; (2) Pastoral 
supervision of Presbyterian students and such others as may put 
themselves under its care. The Women’s Board of Missions of 
the Christian Church maintains a Bible chair in the university 
providing instruction in English Bible, Hebrew, and Missions. 
This plant is being re-built at a cost of $15,000. These two 
enterprises provide each for 150 to 200 students, and the numbers 
will increase as soon as academic recognition is accorded by the 
university, which is promised when the scheme proves beyond a 
doubt its practicability. The Christian Church also maintains 
buildings and Bible chairs at the University of Texas and Oregon. 
This denomination is represented at the University of Missouri 
by the Bible College of Missouri, where regular instruction is 
given in Biblical and kindred subjects and for which academic 
rating is practically assured in the near future. Lowry Hall, be- 
sides providing for ir struction, affords facilities for dormitories. 
The institution pays expenses and six per cent on an annuity of 
$15,000. 


Progress along this line is most marked at the University of 
Michigan. Seven denominations have established themselves near 
to the university grounds and are supplementing the work of the 
institution along religious lines. (1) Congregational; a student 
assistant to the local pastor, who in return for a nominal salary 
gives a stipulated portion of his time to work among the students. 
The number of Congregational students on record last year are 
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563, or whom 361 are from Michigan; 438 are men. (2) The 
Unitarians number about 100; and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation invests $1,000 a year in the local church. (3) The Meth- 


odists have goo students in attendance and support a Wesleyan 
Guild at an annual expense of $800. Plans for a guild house 

are under way. (4) The Disciples number about 100 and the 
denomination expends $1,500 a year on the work of a Bible 


chair. (5) There are 800 Presbyterian students in attendance. 
The church is represented by a plant worth $40,000; a ten thou- 
sand dollar endowment; a student pastor whose salary is paid 
by special contributions from the churches of the state. As one 
feature of this work may be mentioned a series of weekly lec- 
tures throughout the year by the Director on topics in church 
history. (6) The Baptists, for their 600 students, maintain a 
$25,000 plant and a student pastor, of whose salary the State 
Baptist Missionary Society pays one-third and the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society the remainder. We cite their pur- 
pose as stated in the prospectus: “The institution exists for the 
religious, social and educational welfare of the Baptist students 
attending the State University. The institution is religious in 
that its supreme aim is to conserve and develop the Christian life 
of the student. It is social and educational because it aims to do 
this by the methods of genuine friendship and careful instruction.” 
(7) The Protestant Episcopalians number 600 students. The 
Episcopal denomination maintains a plant (Harris Hall) worth 
$25,000, a lecture endowment of $20,000, and a student pastor 
whose salary is supported by endowment. We quote from the 
constitution of the “Hobart Guild”—“The object of the guild 
shall be to bring the students of the university who are attached 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church into acquaintance with one 
another by social and other gatherings ; to promote the moral and 
spiritual welfare of its members by mutual counsel and encour- 
agement in the performance of Christian duty; to afford oppor- 
tunities for the study of Holy Scripture, of church history, of 
Christian literature, and to provide courses of lectures from 
time to time as suggested by the bishop of the diocese.” 

At the University of California the character of the movement 
has been different. Several of the denominations have entered 
upon the plan of locating their seminaries in the vicinity of the 
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State University. Already the Congregational, Baptist, Unitarian, 
and Christian bodies have located. The Presbyterians are looking 
forward to a removal, and others, as one branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are planning for similar enterprises. 


(4) Affiliated Colleges. It remains to speak of a plan not 
entirely familiar to our people but whose success has been proved 
elsewhere. This is the Affiliated College. By Affiliated College 
in this connection is meant an institution—presumably denomina- 
tional—located in the vicinity of a state university, or other lead- 
ing non-sectarian educational center, and co-operating with it. 

In the United States the inauguration of this plan must be 
credited to North Dakota. President Merrifield of the State 
University, and President Robertson of the Red Valley University, 
outlined a plan and entered into an agreement whereby a denom- 
inational college has been transplanted to the site of a State 


University and made an affiliated college.’ 


“There is no organic union,” i. e., with the state university. “The unity of the 
ideal of their common founders assures co- operation of agencies to secure uniiy in 
the joint product. That is all that is necessary. The separation of church and state 
is preserved in the full authority to teach and in the administration of funds. Only 
wasteful competition is eliminated. ‘Ihe ‘State’ and the ‘Church’ are made to ap 
what they really are, not separate, antagonistic organisms, but simply two ized 
forms of activity of one and the same people.” 


It is proposed that such an institution shall stand for a definite 
religious purpose, offering instruction of a high grade in such 
subjects as the Old and New Testaments, their languages and 
literature, Church history and the special history of the denomina- 
tion concerned, and in such other subjects as current opinion 
now prevents the State University from offering. Such an insti- 
tution also renders an invaluable service by providing residence 
facilities to students of the supporting denomination and to any 
others as far as accommodations permit. By agreement with the 
authorities of the university, mutual relations are established, each 
recognizing the work of the other and crediting on its curriculum 
such courses as are by their character qualified to pass the aca- 
demic requirements. By arrangement, if thought wise, the stu- 
dent might receive a degree from each institution. 

Not only is the plan good in theory; it has been tested. For 
some time the University of Toronto has held such relations with 


1In a special article in this number President Robertson outlines the working 
principles of this agreement. 
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church colleges. The presidents of these associated colleges—the 
term college being used in a more general sense than in the United 
States, applied not only to arts colleges, but also, e. g., to theolog- 
ical seminaries—are ex-officio members of the university council 
and senate. There is a division of the curriculum and a just divi- 
sion of fees. All submit to the entrance conditions of the uni- 
versity, which are those framed by the educational authorities of 
the province of Ontario. Each college establishes its social and 
religious requirements without conflicting with others. Univer- 
sity honors are open to all. The colleges thus affiliated (or, as 
some of them, federated) represent the Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, Church of England and Low Anglican denominations ; 
also University College, a secular college, which, by the Federa- 
tion Acts of 1887, became the complement of the university in 
the system of higher education provided by the state. In affilia- 
tion with one of these, Victoria University, are four other col- 
leges located in different parts of Canada. At McGill University 
are located four divinity schools, all affiliated with the university. 
There is also a department of Seriitic languages in the university 
itself, which, however, is used 2imost exclusively by the theolog- 
ical students. These four schools represent the Congregational, 
Church of England, Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. Af- 
filiated with McGill University are four other arts colleges lo- 
cated in the provinces of Quebec, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, with three of which colleges the affiliation concerns the 
work of the first two years in arts; in the fourth, the work of 
the first year only. McGill University is also affiliated to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 

“Under conditions which allow an under-graduate who has taken two years 
work and has passed the second year Sessional Examination in Arts, to pursue his 


aa and take his degree at any of those universities on a reduced period of resi- 
lence.” 


At the University of Manitoba four colleges, representing the 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Episcopal,and Presbyterian Churches, 
constitute the instructional force of the institution. The univer- 
sity proper is an examining body, probably more nearly resem- 
bling the University of London’ than any other American uni- 
versity. Representatives from each of the affiliated colleges sit 
in the University Council and have a voice in the deliberations 


+See President Thwing in Harpers’ for October, 1906. 
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of that body. Degrees in Divinity are granted by the affiliated 
colleges, candidates for the degree being required to take or 
pass examinations on the subjects of the first two years in Arts 
as prescribed by the university, Greek being compulsory. Such 
graduates in Divinity have in the university equal rights and 
privileges with the other students of the university. The univer- 
sity has the sole power in the province of Manitoba to confer 
degrees in Arts, Law arid Medicine. 

Wesley College provides instruction under three schools: (1) 
The purpose of the instruction given in the Wesley College School 
of Arts is to provide, in co-operation with the University of North 
Dakota, courses that may be counted toward the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. This will include such courses as, though properly 
arts courses, are not offered by the University itself. The re- 
quirements for the degree in Arts are equivalent to those of the 
University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Candi- 
dates for a degree from Wesley College may elect work in either 
the University or Wesley College, provided that the options from 
the college equal at least eight units for the total number of 
credits necessary for the degree. In accordance with a plan in 
vogue in leading institutions, students in Wesley College find it 
possible to elect such studies as later may be counted toward a 
degree in Divinity. In 1906-7, the initial year of the existence 
of the college, courses are offered in philosophy, Hebrew, Biblical 
Greek, English Bible, and Church history. (2) The Conservatory 
of Music offers such opportunities as are usually afforded by the 
best conservatories. The instructors of the conservatory also 
carry on what work is offered in the State University. (3) The 
Bible Normal School provides for those workers in the various 
departments of religious education, who, while not wishing to 
take up university work, are yet desirous of making some farther 
preparation for their duties. (4) The purpose of the Wesley 
Guild is to bring the college into more helpful relations with the 
Methodist students in the University of North Dakota and the 
students into touch with the representative men of the denomina- 
ion. (5) The tenth month of the academic year is to be devoted 
to institute work throughout the state, presumably a session of 
one week in each of the four districts of the North Dakota con- 
ference, 
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Vil. Future Plans 


As to future plans reports are not clear. Of twenty-five re- 


2 plies, eighteen were fairly definite: 
| Be CE GI, oo boc sisccescsincss 8 
Young Men’s Christian Association 

PE vad nesvevecsseedueeets 3 
ME cedndecneddisievcenncxoaeed I 
ET ID es cesecenessssacunne I 
| ME CDS i obe Ceecicndedevecevenns 8 
SE IN 6's 6 Fao SesSee tc asedeuse I 
Social settlement work. ...........ccccees I 
| Improved chapel service............eee00- I 


Several declare it impossible to outline plans on paper. 

The department of religious education, while not lacking sup- 
port in the way of intention and desire, does not seem to share 
equally with other departments of university and college work 
the benefits of the definite, purposeful organization that provides 
against hoped for needs before they are at hand. 














The Affiliated College 


EDWARD P. ROBERTSON, D. D. 
President Wesley College of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


The state university is a civic institution and therefore self- 
limited in society that provides for the exercise of civic and re- 
ligious functions through separate agencies. The coming of the 
state university, and its acceptance as head of the public school 
system must also be reckoned with in any proposition to found 
or endow a church college. 

The idea of the affiliated college implies the full and cordial 
acceptance of the state university for all that its organizing pur- 
pose allows, and itself adds what is wanting to complete a univer- 
sity as measured by the full educational needs of the individual 
and of society. It adds to the otherwise deficient curriculum the 
subjects requisite for the religious department of education and 
gives them appropriate dignity by making them an integral part of 
the accredited work of the student seeking a graduation degree. 

The affiliated college is not a theological school, in the tech- 
nical sense. Its first mission is to provide courses in religious 
education suited to be taken as a part of the regular college course. 
It may also provide courses and give degrees in theology and so 
supply the one graduate school now lacking at the state university. 
In this respect its courses will accord with the general plan of the 
university. 

The graduate schools of the state university are clearly rooted 
in the undergraduate courses and anticipated by group electives 
that enable the candidate for special technical training to lay the 
foundation in his college years and even to shorten by one year 
the whole time required. The entire curriculum and machinery 
of the state university clearly reveal an crganic purpose to cover 
general civic education, and by way of special electives to conduct 
the student to the professional school to be technically trained and 
then introduced with credit to the various fields of civic activity. 
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In all these particulars religious education and religious ser- 
vice are clearly shown not to be within the organic purpose of the 
state university, as an institution, however much the faculty or 
students may, individually or collectively, be religiously devoted. 

This is simply a fact to be recognized and is not a basis for ac- 
cusation. It is due to the fundamental principle of separation of 
church and state in our institutional life. The undergraduate 
studies in religion, in adequate measure, the group electives antici- 
pating the theological school, and the theological school itself— 
are all wanting. To supply this want is the distinctive duty and 
function of the church now as in the past, at the seat of the state 
university as everywhere else. The church must be present with 
its instruction through accredited faculty ready to receive confi- 
dences, give counsel, exhort to Christian devotion, recognize and 
suitably prepare for special religious service those who may be so 
minded, and introduce them to fruitful fields where intelligent 
devotion will have its due reward. 

Society has incorporated nothing in the state university hostile 
to all this, but has simply reserved this office work, here as ele- 
where, for the church. Here is defined the open field for the 
affiliated church college. It retains the distinctive mission of the 
separate church college, but is modified in form and scope in rec- 
ognition of the relation it is to sustain with the state university. 

The student is allowed full freedom in electing his courses 
from both schools within certain general requirements. No tui- 
tion fee is charged. The generally accepted policy of mutual rec- 
ognition of credits between colleges of reputable standing, whether 
church or state, and between colleges and technical schools, is a 
suitable basis for comity between the state university and the affili- 
ated college. No new principle is introduced; it is simply a modi- 
fication of institutional forms to fit new conditions in the field of 
higher education in so far as the situation is affected by the estab- 
lishment and cordial acceptance of the state university for its in- 
tended purpose, without lessening the intention and means to con- 
tinue adequate religious instruction as an accepted part of college 
education, and this, too, through the regularly accredited agent— 
the church, 















The College Chapel 


ABRAM W. HARRIS, Sc. D., LL. D. 


President Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


The daily college religious service, commonly known as “The 
Chapel,” varies in length according to the college and circum- 
stances, from six minutes to more than twenty, but as a rule, it 
lasts about fifteen minutes, 

A service so short and, of necessity, very simple might be ex- 
pected to furnish few questions for investigations. But the con- 
trary is true, as shown by the answers to inquiries sent recently 
to certain colleges and large preparatory schools, for the purpose 
of obtaining information on the content of this service. Indeed 
these answers leave many important subjects untouched. It would 
be interesting to have a list of the passages of Scripture selected 
to be read as the daily lesson; to know what are the works from 
which it is said occasional passages are taken as a substitute for 
the Scripture lesson; to learn what hymns are most popular; to 
know what tunes are most used; to collect pictures of chapel 
buildings. 

The schools and colleges of which inquiry was made were 
twenty-one, selected to represent the sections of the country and 
the important types of institutions. The list includes four schools 
—two in New England, one in the Middle States, and one in the 
Southern States—and colleges in New England, the South and 
the West, state institutions, church institutions, and those affili- 
ated with neither church or state. It includes large universities, 
and small colleges, and representatives of several denominations. 
The inquiry had to do with time and place, the attendance, the 
leader, details of conducting the service, the music, and the order 
of service. The result is not at all what might have been ob- 
tained by a visit, but still contains much of interest. 

The importance attached to the service is indicated by the fact 
that most of the colleges and three out of the four schools have 
special chapel buildings. These seem to be ecclesiastical in form 
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and suggestion, most of them built upon the lines of the non- 
liturgical churches. Many are expensive and impressive build- 
ings and a leading feature on the campus; some are very note- 
worthy. The chapel of Cornell University is elaborately and ex- 
pensively decorated, and perhaps the most interesting in a group 
of great buildings, although others are very much larger. The 
chapel of the Groton School is one of the great school buildings 
of the country. The chapel of Lawrenceville is a beautiful ex- 
ample of a different type. Bowdoin College has an old chapel 
that may well serve as a suggestion for other colleges. It is rect- 
angular, long and narrow, with an apse, the floor of which is 
raised and contains the seats for the leaders, and the reading 
desk. The congregation is seated choir-wise in rising seats, the 
seniors on the aisle rows. The windows are high, leaving a large 
space below them, which is decorated with mural paintings. The 
building is impressive and churchly. 

Most college chapels are for religious services only, but others, 
known as auditoriums, are planned for all purposes of assembly. 
The architecture of these buildings is secular in suggestion. A 
noteworthy building of this type is the elegant auditorium re- 
cently erected at the Pennsylvania State College. The colleges 
that do not possess separate chapel buildings have rooms set 
aside for chapel purposes. As a rule, these are best described as 
assembly rooms, but some of them have a distinctly churchly sug- 
gestion. Successful examples of such rooms are found at Trinity 
College, Hartford, and at the University of Maine. 

In decoration the chapel, like the churches of the country, is 
quite bare. There are colored windows, memorials, portraits of 
presidents and benefactors, but these are not very common. Two 
institutions report the use of class banners. In one each class, 
at the time of its graduation, hangs a banner, high under the 
arches of the ceiling. These banners, of uniform size, but varied 
in design, are an attractive decoration of real sentimental value, 
adding dignity and inspiration to the place and helping to endear 
it to graduates and students. 

Of the furniture, little is to be said. In the best buildings 
there are pews, but the useful and commonplace opera chair is 
popular. For the leaders there is a large platform, fitted with a 
pulpit or reading desk. Hymn boards are used for service an- 
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nouncements. The furnishings too often fail to add anything to 
the impressiveness of the service. 

The service is a morning service. The reports show the earli- 
est chapel at 7:45, the commonest hour being eight o’clock. A 
few institutions use the middle of the forenoon, making a wel- 
come break in the day’s work; two colleges report noon. At 
Vassar, the hour is seven in the evening. A vesper service in 
addition to the morning service is common in the schools, but un- 
common in the colleges. Two colleges have a very successful 
service on Sunday evening at five, at which the chief feature is 
an address upon some ethical or public question. A few institu- 
tions hold an occasional vesper service at which there is preach- 
ing. nd 
The attendance by the students is very generally required, 
but with a liberal allowance of absences. Among the allowances 
reported are one-fifth, one-fourth, one-third; one institution does 
not require the attendance of those having no recitation at the 
succeeding hour. One state college, which allows absence one- 
third of the time, is unique in permitting a student, who saves his 
absences by regular attendance during the earlier years, to be 
absent during the entire senior year. It is noteworthy that this 
college reports an average daily attendance of 97 per cent of the 
whole number. In almost all colleges the attendance reported 
shows that students do not take advantage of the full allowance 
of absences. De Pauw, where attendance is voluntary, reports an 
average student attendance of two-thirds or over, with a good 
representation of the faculty. But institutions that have some 
required and some voluntary services report a poor attendance at 
the voluntary services, 

One institution holds separate services for men and women 
once a week, a joint service on other days. All other co-educa- 
tional institutions report a single service for men and women. 
In most cases, the men and women are seated in separate groups, 
and almost without exception, each class has its assigned place, 
a plan that may be useful, especially in large institutions, in help- 
ing to make the members of the class acquainted with each other. 
The record of attendance is kept by monitors, or by a roll call in 
a succeeding recitation. At Princeton each student hands in a 
numbered card as he leaves the service, 
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The report of student attendance is unexpectedly encourag- 
ing ; but one cannot speak so confidently of the report of the fac- 
ulty attendance. In the schools all the faculty are expected to 
attend and do attend, but the college reports are “perhaps one- 
quarter,” “some,” “one-half,” “occasionally,” “the president and 
the dean,” “rarely,” “Sundays,” “fifty per cent are regular,” “no.” 
Seats are provided for the faculty, sometimes on the platform, 
but more often in special pews. 

The chapel hour is announced by the chapel bell; the last few 
minutes are marked by slow strokes at a fixed rate. The congre- 
gation may assemble quietly, but not always nor everywhere. In 
many places the early comers busily engage in conversation that 
is quieted only with difficulty. This custom encourages sociabil- 
ity, and, if generally regarded as proper, it may not interfere very 
seriously with the effectiveness of the service, but to the visitor, 
certainly, it does not give an impression of control and reverence. 
In some institutions the students stand, at the entry of the leader, 
but in most institutions this courtesy is reserved for special occa- 
sions, or for a visitor of distinction. The leadership is ordinarily 
taken by the president, the dean, or members of the faculty in 
turn. No institution holds to the customs of the olden days, that 
required all members of the faculty to take turn in leading the 
service, 

The signal for the service to begin is the last quick stroke of 
the chapel bell, the end of the organ prelude, or the beginning of 
the tune of the hymn announced upon the hymn board. One 
chapel is opened by the choir chanting the sentence, “The Lord 
is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
In preparation the organ gives a signal at which the congregation 
stand. After the chant the leader takes up at once the responsive 
reading. In another college the president stands, waits for 
silence, and begins by reading. Nowhere is the procession used 
on entering. 

The end of the service is marked by the amen of the prayer, 
or by the presiding officer putting on his Oxford cap and leaving 
the platform, or by the benediction or a short prayer of dismissal, 
or by a moment of silent prayer, but in most places by a bow or 
nod from the president. The last is the traditional method. The 
students may stand and wait while the faculty retire, the senior 
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class having precedence, and the other classes following in order ; 
or very commonly the congregation is dismissed class by class by 
the presiding officer. At Yale the seniors wait, and follow the 
president who goes out by the middle aisle through their midst, 
each line bowing toward the aisle as he passes. At Vassar the 
* students retire in processional. As a rule the members of the 
congregation retire at will. 

The choir is almost universal, and is usuaily in charge of a 
choir-master, who may be also the organist. The organist is 
almost invariably paid for his services, the choir t2s.er occa- 
sionally, members of the choir quite often. Some reports show 
an allowance of “cuts” given the members of the choir. In some 
of the largest institutions the members of the choir use the Ox- 
ford gown. The choir is made up of students, and in most cases 
of men only. One institution reports a boy choir, a few report 
mixed choirs, The choir is placed in the apse, or on the platform 
back of the pulpit or reading desk. The instrument may be the 
piano, with the rare addition of a violin, and, in one college, of 
brass instruments, but in almost every case it is the pipe organ. 

The selection of the hymnal is likely to be governed by the 
denominational relations of the college. In use are the Hymns 
of Faith, Laudes Domini, the Pilgrim Hymnal, the Hymnal of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Harvard University Hym- 
nal, Sarsum Corda, the Chapel Hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church, Northwestern University Collection, Carmina Sanctorum, 
In Excelsis, the Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, and the Yale Collection. 

Very little use is made of chants. Few institutions have 
adopted any hymn as the college hymn, and very few institutions 
report the provision of any special music. Very few avow an 
attempt to educate the musical taste beyond care to use good tunes. 
One organist plays for ten minutes before the service begins, for 
the benefit of those who care to listen, and with encouraging at- 
tendance. The provision of special music, lasting less than ten 
minutes, either instrumental or vocal, as a substitute for the scrip- 
ture lesson, once a week, is reported as a distinct success. There 


are some institutions that now and then sing “college songs” either 


during the chapel or just afterward. 
The version of the Bible used is, with about equal choice, the 
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King James Version, the Revised Version, or “either” ; the Ameri- 
can Version is reported once. The responsive reading of the 
Psalms is surprisingly uncommon, and very few institutions re- 
port any special arrangement of the Psalms. Phillips Exeter uses 
an arrangement by Henry Van Dyke. One institution prints a 
selection for thirty-one days, following the King James Version, 
with an occasional substitution of the Revised Version for clear- 
ness, and the omission of some verses. The Psalms used are: 
1, 8, 19, 23, 24, 27, 37, 42, 46, 67, 84, 90, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 and 
100, 103, 107, 111, 116, 118, 119, 121, 125 and 126, 130, 139, 145, 
146 and 148. 

The prayers are extempore, written, the one or the other or 
both, at the choice of the leader for the day. Sometimes the 
Lord’s Prayer is the only prayer. There are indications of a ten- 
dency toward the increased use of written prayers. 

The service differs very little from day to day. A Seniors’ 
Chapel, the Last Chapel, the First Chapel, the Graduates’ Chapel, 
are interesting occasions. The Seniors’ Chapel is partly in charge 
of the graduating class and contains special features that vary 
greatly from college to college. The seniors may furnish the 
choir, decorate the desk, address the college through a chosen 
representative, present a class memorial, or listen to an address 
from the president or dean, cheer the college, the faculty and the 
other classes, and be cheered in turn, may Jeave the chapel locked 
arm in arm, to the singing of an appropriate hymn, while the 
juniors signify their new dignity by taking the vacant places of 
the retiring class. 

The Last Chapel may be very simple, with no special feature 
other than a word of farewell, or it may include a review of the 
year by some member of the faculty, the award of prizes, the an- 
nouncement of honors, reports from student enterprises, from 
trustees and graduates, with cheers for those who have won dis- 
tinction in any line of college endeavor. Such an exercise may be 
made both interesting and valuable. 

The First Chapel may include an address by the president, 
more or less formal, a set address by some member of the faculty, 
the presentation of new members of the faculty, a few words of 
welcome to new students from the old students. 

In the Graduates’ Chapel, the graduates by classes return to 
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their old places and take part in the old service, as they did when 


students. 


The commonest modification of the daily service is an address ; 


indeed some colleges make a very brief address a part of every 
chapel. But much talking on disciplinary and business matters 
is to be discouraged. There seems to be a general attempt to 
limit the giving of notices. College meetings are usually allowed 
at the close of the service, but class meetings are excluded. 


The order of service is well shown by the following examples: 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 
Hymn: 


The Lord be with you; 
And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
O Lord, open Thou our lips; 
And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Glory be to the Father, etc. 
As it was in the beginning, etc. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
The Lord’s name be praised. 
The Psalms and the Gloria Patri. 
A Canticle. 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
The Versicles. 
The Collect for the Day. 


The Collect for Grace. 
The Prayer for the College (Monday and Thursday). 


A General Thanksgiving (Monday and Thursday). 

A Prayer for the President of the United States, etc. (Tuesday and Saturday). 
A Prayer for the Clergy and the People (Tuesday and Saturday). 

A Prayer for all conditions of Men (Tuesday and Saturday. 

A Prayer for St. Chrysostom. 


The Grace (2 Cor. XIII:14). 
AMHERST. 


Doxology, Responsive Reading, Hymn, Prayer. 
WESLEYAN. 
Scripture Reading, Hymn, Prayer. 
BOWDOIN. 
Responsive Reading, Scripture Reading, Hymn, Prayer. 
HAVERFORD. 
Scripture Reading, Silent Prayer. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hymn, Scripture Reading, Prayer, Benediction, Occasional Address. 
LAKE FOREST. 
Voluntary, Hymn, Scripture Reading (sometimes responsively), Prayer, Gloria 


Patri (Friday, college song substituted), Benediction. 


NORTHWESTERN. 
The Canticle, the Gloria Patri, the Collect, the Lord’s Prayer, Responsive 


Reading, Scripture Lesson, Hymn, Prayer, Notices. 


Hymn, Prayer. 





PHILLIPS EXETER. 
Organ Voluntary, Doxology, Invocation, Psalter, Gloria, Scripture Lesson, 
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These illustrations make it clear that there is great variation 
in the service, and that no common model has been followed. It 
is probable the order is a development of family worship, or an ab- 
breviation of the familiar church service. One cannot read the 
reports without feeling that the service is bare, and sometimes 
seemingly careless in its conduct. Both are serious faults, but 
not difficult of remedy. Visits to college chapel services have 
shown a very great difference in the impression made; some are 
marred by noise and inattention; others go on without halt or 
break, leaving an impression of reverent carefulness. The neces- 
sary brevity of the service makes it all the more important that 
every feature be well planned and carefully carried out. The 
use of the gown by the leader, and perhaps by the choir, is worthy 
of serious consideration ; care in making up and training the choir, 
and selecting the music will help to make the service effective. 
Is there any reason why the organ voluntary should not present 
examples of great music and follow a program published from 
time to time? Care ought to be exercised in the selection of the 
scripture lessons, especially when the service is in charge of sev- 
eral leaders, to avoid too frequent repetition and to insure the 
presentation of the great gems of biblical literature. It seems 
strange that so few colleges read the Psalms responsively. Can- 
not the reading of notices be discouraged, the introduction of 
trivial matters avoided, and an opportunity found for these great 
poems? Who can say how much it may enrich the literary vo- 
cabulary and the spiritual imagination to repeat thirty or more 
of the Psalms in turn through four years. It is no small profit 
intellectually and spiritually to know well the first Psalm, the 
twenty-third, the ninetieth, the ninety-first, and the greatest of 
them all, the twenty-fourth. Alas, that in these days they are so 
little known! 

Hymns and music should be selected with greatest care, that 
the mind may be stored with the best. There is real need of a 
practicable hymnal made especially for chapel use. 

Is it not worth while to go to some pains and expense to make 
the service perfect in all details of entry and exit, of decorum and 
form? The chapel affords an opportunity unlike any other, offer- 
ing as it does a daily means of molding the religious taste and 
convictions of a great body of men and women destined to fill 
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places of power in the world. Unseen and unfelt, the influence 
of this simple service falls on fertile ground to spring up into 
noble life. 

This investigation seems to show that in the universities and 
colleges of the country the chapel service is maintained, that it is 
well attended and commands the interest of the students; that it 
is usually provided with a dignified and impressive building. 

The investigation suggests that more might be done to make 
this building the center of college customs and sentiments, and an 
embodiment of the loyalty and patriotism of graduates ; that much 
might be done to render the service more impressive by care of 
details. 

This one general service, in the one college building used by 
all the faculty and all the students, has great religious possibilities, 
and great institutional possibilities as well. It furnishes the com- 
plete view of the college, from which students draw a conscious- 
ness of power and to which graduates turn to renew youthful 
associations. The building ought to become the embodiment of 
the best ideals of the college, filled with daily inspiration for stu- 
dent and teacher. 


R. E. A. and Y. M. C. A. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted at a meet- 
ing of sixty-eight representative paid officers from every depart- 
ment of the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association at a 
“religious work” conference called by the International Com- 
mittee and held at Bronxville, N. Y., January 8-11, 1907. 

“Recognizing the importance of religious education and the 
timeliness of movements designed to promote it, the Association, 
in its efforts to advance Bible study among men and boys should 
be quick to avail itself of whatever the Religious Education As- 
sociation or any organization with similar purposes may be able 
to contribute to it. The Association should also willingly con- 
tribute for the common good anything it may have to offer. In 
so doing, however, the Association should avoid any official rela- 
tion with other organizations but should both receive and give 
through those members of our movement who may, in a personal 
capacity, become members of these organizations.” 
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News and Notes 


For the year 1905-6 560 universities and colleges report 33,157 
men in Bible classes, as compared with 25,260 in 528 institutions 
the year preceding; there were also 112 normal training classes 
for student leaders in 99 institutions. The classes are taught by 
officers of the colleges, clergymen and general secretaries of stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A.’s, 2,837 fraternity men were also enrolled in 
Bible classes in 103 institutions. This includes only the work 
carried on by the Y. M.C. A. The Y. W. C. A. reports 390 col- 
leges having 599 classes and 19,161 students doing this voluntary 
Bible work. 

Plans are being made to form Guilds of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in Japan and in China, evpecting that in the case 
of the former country at least there will be organized a national 
Religious Education Association. 

A number of important conferences on religious education 
have been recently held at such centers as Oberlin, Ohio, Bayonne, 
N. J., New York City and at other points. Perhaps the most 
carefully planned and altogether profitable was that held at Man- 
del Hall, Chicago, on Jan. 21, under the auspices of the Hyde 
Park Guild. At this conference thirteen papers of a high order 
were presented and many took part in the discussions. The gen- 
eral topics were: Religious Education in the Church, the Sun- 
day School and the Community. 

The date for the Second Annual Conference on Missions in 
the Sunday School has been set by the Young People’s Missionary 
Alliance as July 12-18, 1907, and the place same as last year, 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 

Eureka College, Illinois, is instituting a course in Religious 
Pedagogy for the training of Sunday-school teachers and others. 

The Theological School of St. Lawrence University offers a 
course in Sunday-school methods and a course in Religious Peda- 
gogy. 

Members of the association can augment the value of the ex- 
hibit at headquarters and aid the promotion of religious educa- 
tion by sending copies of articles, pamphlets and books, which 
they may write, or by causing samples of text-books, written 
work, study outlines used in their schools, in religious education, 
to be forwarded to the office. 
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Current Literature on Religious Education 


“Religion and Public Education.” James H. Canfield, in Ed- 
ucational Review for December. 

“Authority in Education.” George A. Coe, in Kindergarten 
Magazine for January. 

“Religious Teaching in Public Schools.” James M. Whiton, 
Christian Register, Nov. 8, 1906. 

“Nature of Association Religious Work.” Walter M. Wood, 
Official Bulletin (Y. M. C. A., Chicago), November, 1906. 

“Sunday-school Problems Confronting Pastors.” Richard 
Morse Hodge, Homiletic Review, )a:.uary, 1907. 

“How to Teach the Sunday-school Lessons for 1907.” Theo- 
dore G. Soares, Biblical World, December, 1907. 

“The Outlook in Religious Education.” Editorial, Biblical 
World, January. 

“On Teaching Religion to the Young.” Florence Hayaller, 
Independent Review (London). 

“Teaching Morality in Public Schools.” Mr. F. Carrel, the 
Monthly Review (London), December. 

Prof. Edward A. Ross has an article on “Present Peril to 
American Ideals” in The Atlantic, January. 

Under “Religious Education,” also under “Sunday Schools, 
Psychology,” etc., in general idex, Biblical World for December, 
1906, covering 28 volumes, many valuable references. 


BOOKS OF 1906 


On the Special Subject of Religious Education 


The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, 
Charles Foster Kent, Scribners, net $1.00. 

Rational Living, Henry Churchill King, Macmillan, net $1.25. 

The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Edward West- 
ermarck, Macmillan, net $3.50. 

Educational Evangelism, Charles E. McKinley, Pilgrim Press, 
$1.00. 

The Philosophy of Religion, Harold Hoffding, Macmilian, 
net $3.00. 

Telling Bible Stories, Louise Seymour Houghton, Scribners, 
net $1.00. 
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Present Definite Activities of the Religious 
Education Association 


The primary purpose of the Association is not sc much to 
do things as to cause things to be done; it acts as a center, 
a clearing house, a bureau of information on religious and 
moral education. It has also done and is doing the following 
things: 


It Publishes 


Large Volumes, which have already become recognized as 
the most important contributions yet made to the literature 
of religious education. Three volumes (aggregating 1600 
pages) have been issued; 7500 copies circulated. Other vol- 
umes are contemplated. 

A Journal, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, issued bi-month- 
ly, containing valuable original contributions as well as news 
of work and progress, 

Pamphlets on special subjects of religious education and on 
departments of organization. 


It Maintains 


Executive Offices at 153 La Salle St., Chicago, where may 
be found its Permanent Exhibit of literature, materials and 
methods used in religious education, 

Library of reference works, text-books, and special litera- 
ture, always open for consultation. 

Bureau of Promotion and Information. Personally or by 
correspondence, numerous inquiries on practical problems are 
answered daily. Under its direction colleges and univer- 
sities are being aided, Sunday Schools are being graded, grad- 
ed curricula are being provided and the essential purposes of 
the organization are being carried out, by stirring up the pub- 
lic mind, by stimulating leaders to constructive investigations 
and by suggesting the improvement of the <xisting agencies of 
religious education. 

A Secretarial Staff engaged ii the direction and extension 
of the work. 12,000 miles travelied, 14,000 letters, and over 
44,000 pieces of literature circulated in the past year. 
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It Superintends 


Local Guilds, conducting classes in teacher-training, relig- 
ious education, lecture courses, departmental investigations, 
conferences and exhibits. 

Departments. The educational leaders in the membership 
are grouped into seventeen departments organized to investi- 
gate the problems and promote the improvement of religious 
and moral education in their special fields. Amongst these 
departments are the following: Universities and Colleges, Sun- 
day Schools, Public Schools, Private Schools, Christian As- 
sociations, The Home, The Library, The Press, and Religious 
Art and Music. 


It Holds 


Conventions. Three have been held at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, with many hundreds of delegates and several 
thousand attendants. The next general convention will be 
held in Rochester, N. Y., February 5-7. The most noted edu- 
cators appear at these conventions and the proceedings are 
given wide publicity. 

Conferences in important cities and also at Summer As- 
semblies and in connection with other gatherings. Over 120 
meetings of this kind held in 1906 either directly or indirectly 
by the Association. Addresses by leading members or by 
the Secretary at many important gatherings. 


It Unites 

For co-operation in promoting religious education, a 
Membership consisting of about 2000 persons who pay $3.00 
per annum for active membership, a number who pay $10.00 
per annum for sustaining membership and others who have 
become life members by a payment of the sum of $100.00. 

For the annual fee, $3.00, a member receives the current 
volumes and other publications, including “Religious Educa- 
tion.” 

The Association invites to its membership all who believe 
that a great and primary need of today is the religious and 
moral educaton of the people. 

Send your application to the Secretary, HENRY FREDERICK COPE, at the 


Executive Office, Association Building 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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